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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 162.) 

If the reader has rightly considered the various 
facts which we have presented, he will long before 
this have come to the conclusion, that it is for the 
general interests of society that every invention, 
which has a tendency to diminish the cost of pro- 


duction, shall have the most perfect freedom to go} 


forward. He will also have perceived, that the 
exercise of this natural right, this proud distinction 
of man, to carry on the work of improvement to 
the fullest extent of his capacity and knowledge, 
can never be wholly stopped, however it may be 
opposed. It may be suspended by the ignorance 
of a government; it may be clamored down by the 
prejudice of a people ;_ but the living priuciple which 
is in it can never be destroyed. ‘Lo deny that this 
blessing, as well as many other blessings which we 
enjoy, is not productive of any particular evil, would 
be uncandid and unwise. Every change produced 
by the substitution of a perfect machine instead of 
an imperfect one, of a cheap machine instead of a 
dear one, is an inconvenience to those who have 
been associated with the imperfect and the dear 
machines, It is a change that more or less affects 
the interests of capitalists as well as of workmen. 
In a commercial country, in a highly civilized com- 
munity, improvement is hourly producing some 
change which affects some interests. Every new 
pattern which is introduced in hardware, deranges 
for a moment the interests of the proprietors of the 
old moulds. Every new book, upon any specific 
subject upon which books have formerly been writ- 
ten, lessens the value of the copyright of those ex- 
isting books.. What then! Is every improvement, 
which thus produces a slight partial injury, to be 
discountenanced, because of this inevitable condi- 
tion which we find at every step in the march of 
society? Or rather, ought we not to feel that 
every improvement brings healing upon its wings, 
even to those for whom it is a momentary evil; that 
if it displaces their labour or their capital for a sea- 
son, it gives new springs to the general industry, 
and calls forth all labour and all capital to higher 
and more successful exertions? At every advance 
which improvement makes, the partial and tempo- 
rary evils of improvement are more and more les- 
sened. In the early stages of social refinement, 
When a machine for greatly diminishing labour is 
for the first time introduced, its effects in displacing 
labour for an instant may be seen in the condition 
of great masses of people. It is the first step which 
is the most trying. Thus, when printing superseded 




















the copies of books by writing, a large body of|an indifferent mechanician; that in the attempt to 


people were put out of employ; they had to seek 
new employ. It was the same with the introduc- 
tion of the spinning machinery; the same with the 
power-loom. It would be presumptuous to say that 
no such great changes could again happen in any 
of the principal branches of human industry; but 
it may be said, that the difficulty of superseding 
our present expeditious and cheap modes of manu- 
facture is daily increasing. The more machines 
are multiplied, that is, the more society approaches 
toward perfection, the less room is there for those 
great inventions which change the face of the world. 
We shall still go on improving, doubtless; but in- 
genuity will have a much narrower range to work 
in. It may perfect the machines which we have got, 
but it will invent fewer original machines. And 
who can doubt, that the nearer we approach to this 
state, the better will it be for the general condition 
of mankind? 
a state of society where the labourers were few and 
wretched, wasting human strength, unaided by art, 
in labours which could be better performed by wind, 
and water, and steam—by the screw and the lever 
—it would not be better to approach as nearly as 
we can to a state of society where the labourers 


would be many and lightly tasked, exerting human} 


power in its noblest occupation, that of giving a 
direction by its intelligence to the mere physical 
power which it had conquered? Surely, a nation 
so advanced as to apply the labour of its people to 
occupations where a certain degree of intelligence 
was required, leaving all that was purely mechani- 
eal to machines and to inferior animals, would pro- 
duce for itself the greatest number of articles of ne- 
cessity and convenience, of luxury and taste, at the 
cheapest cost. But it would do more. It would 


have its population increasing with the increase of 


those productions; and that population employed 
in those labours alone which could not be carried 
on without that great power of man by which he 
subdues all other power to his use—his reason. 

But it is not only science which has determined, 
and is more and more determining, the condition 
of the great body of operatives, but the organiza- 
tion of industry upon the factory principle, so uni- 
versal and so powerful, has rendered it impossible 
for the future that the larger amount of the labour 
of a country should be regarded as an insulated 
foree. Lt must work in conjunction with higher and 
more powerful forces. 

In France, which, as a commercial and manu- 
facturing country, is considerably behind the ad- 
vance of England or the United States, it was a 
common practice, in many villages and small towns, 


not very long ago, for the weavers to make the 
In the 
fifteenth century, in the same country, before an 
apprentice could be admitted to the privilege of a 
master-weaver, it was not only necessary for him to 
prove that he understood his trade as a weaver, but 
that he was able to construct all the machines and 
Those 
who know anything of the business of weaving will 
very readily come to the conclusion that the appren- 


looms and other implements of their trade. 


tools with which he carried on his craft. 


Who can doubt whether, instead of}ter, or presser ? 











unite two such opposite trades, he must have excel- 
led in neither; and that in fact the regulation was 
one of those monstrous violations of the freedom of 
industry, which our ancestors chose to devise for 
the support of industry. 

Carrying the principle of a division of labour to 
the other extreme point, we have seen that a vast 
number of persons are engaged in the manufacture 
of a piece of cloth, who, if individually set to carry 
the workmanship of that piece of cloth through all 
its stages, would be utterly incompetent to produce 
it at all, much less to produce it as durable and 
beautiful as the cloth which we all daily consume. 
How would the sorter of the wool, for example, 
know how to perform the business of the scourer, 
or of the dyer, or of the carder? or the carder that 
of the spinner or the weaver? or the weaver that 
of the miller, or boiler, or dyer, or brusher, or cut- 
We must be quite sure that, if 
any arbitrary power or regulation, such as compel- 
led the weaver of the fifteenth century to make his 
own loom, were, on the other hand, to compel a 
man engaged in any one branch of the manufacture 
of woolen cloth to carry that manufacture through 
all its stages, the production of cloth would be ut- 
terly suspended; and that the workmen being in- 
competent to go on, the wages of the workmen could 
no longer be paid ; for the wages of labour are paid 
by the consumer of the produce of labour, and here 
there would be nothing to consume. 

The great principle, therefore, which keeps the 
division of labour in full activity is, that the prin- 
ciple is necessary to production upon a scale that 
will maintain the number of labourers engaged in 
working in the cheapest, because most economical 
manner, through the application of that mode of 
working. The labourers, even if the principle were 
injurious to their individual prosperity and happi- 
ness, which we think it is not, could not dispense 
with the principle, because it is essential to econo- 
mical production; and if dear production were to 
take the place of economical production, there 
would be a proportionately diminished demand for 
products, and a proportionate diminution of the 
number of producers. 

The same laws of necessity which render it im- 
possible for the working men to contend against the 
operation of the division of labour—even if it were 
desirable that they should contend against it, as far 
as their individual interests are concerned—render 
it equally impossible that they should contend against 
the operation of accumulation of knowledge in the 
direction of their labour. ‘The mode in which ac- 
cumulation of knowledge influences the direction of 
their labour is, that it furnishes mechanical and 
chemical aids to the capitalist for carrying on the 
business of production. The abandonment of those 
mechanical and chemical aids would suspend pro- 
duction, and not in the slightest degree increase, 
but greatly diminish, and ultimately destroy, the 
power of manual labour, seeking to work without 
those mechanical and chemical aids. The aban- 
donment of the division of labour would work the 
same effects. There would be incomparably less 


tice of the fifteeuth century, whose skill was put to| produced on all sides; and the workmen on all 


such a proof, was both an indifferent weaver and 





sides, experiencing in their fullest extent the evils 
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which result from diminished production, would all 
fall back in their condition, and day by day have 
less command of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, till they sank into utter destitution. 

We dwell principally on the effects of accumula- 
tion of knowledge and division of labour on the 
working man as a consumer, because it is the more 
immediate object of this volume to consider such 
questions with reference to production. But the 
condition of the working man as a producer is, 
taking the average of all ranks of producers, greatly 
advanced by the direction which capital gives to 
labour, by calling in accumulation of knowledge 
and division of labour. If the freedom of labour 
were not established upon the same imperishable 
basis as the security of property, we might, indeed, 
think that it was a pitiable thing for a man to la- 
bour through life at one occupation, and believe 
that it was debasing to the human intellect and 
morals to make forever the eye of a needle, or raise 
a nap upon woolen cloth. The Hindoos, when 
they instituted their cas/es, which compelled a man 
to follow, without a possibility of emerging from it, 
the trade of his fathers, saw the general advantage 
of the division of labour; but they destroyed the 
principle which could make it endurable to the in- 
dividual. They destroyed the freedom of industry. 
“To limit industry or genius, and narrow the field 
of individual exertion by any artificial means, is an 
injury to human nature of the same kind as that 
brought on by a community of possessions. Where 
there is no stimulus to industry, things are worst ; 
where industry is circumscribed, they cannot pros- 
per; and are then only in a healthy state, when 
every avenue to personal advantage is open to every 
talent and disposition. A state of equality is an 
instance of the first case; the division of the people 
into castes, as among the ancient Egyptians, and 
still among the Hindoos, of the second. This divi- 
sion has been considered by all intelligent travel- 
lers as one powerful cause of the stationary charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of that country: and the 
effect would have been still more pernicious, if time 
or necessity had not introduced some relaxation into 
the rigorous restrictions originally established, and 
so ancient as to be attributed to Siva. As long, 
however, as the rule is generally adhered to, that a 
man of a lower class is restricted from the business 
of a higher class, so long, we may safely predict, 
India will continue what it is in point of civilization. 
An approach to the same effect may be witnessed 
in the limitation of honours, privileges, and immu- 
nities in some countries of Europe.” 

(To be continued.) 
eeontilpilasionste 


Dying Rich—Whfo is he that dics rich? That 
man dies rich, and on/y that man—who, when he 
leaves behind him a little, or more, or nothing— 
has 4efore him a treasure laid up in heaven. Who 
dies poor? He that, whatever he leaves behind 
him, has nothing laid up in heaven. He dies poor. 


oo. 
For “The Friend.” 


Charity is the End of the Commandment. 
“ Affections, like the conscience, are rather to be 
/ed than drawn ; neither can be foreed. 
Conscience, her first law broken, wounded lies; 
Enfeebled, lifeless, impotent to good ; 
A feign’d affection bounds her utmost power. 
“Love covers a multitude of sins.” When a 
scar cannot be taken away, the next kind office is 
to hide it. 


Slander is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 


Outvenoms all the worms of the Nile; whose breath 


Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world; nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 





judging no man, and condemning none; for, said 


THE FRIEND. 





He who reforms himself, has done more towards 
reforming others, than all the crowd of noisy, igno- 
rant, and impotent, yet proud and boasting zea- 
lots. 


Th’ Almighty, from his throne, on earth surveys 

Nought yreater, than an honest, humble heart. 

The private path, the seeret acts of men, 

If noble, far the noblest of our lives. 

A good man, tho’ silent, counsel gives ; 

The touch’d spectator wishes to be wise. 

There can be xo christianity, where there is no 
charity, but the censorious cultivate the forms of 
religion, that they may more freely indulge the only 
pleasure of their lives—that of calumniating those, 
who, to their other failings, add not the sin of 
hypocrisy. 

The man that dares traduce because he can, 

With safety to himself, is not a man. 

Slander meets no regard from noble minds: 

Only the base believe what the base only utter. 

Man’s lawful pride includes humility ; 

Stoops to the lowest; is too great to tind 

Inferiors ; all immortal! brothers all! 

Proprietors eternal of thy love. 


A humble, watchful, and prayerful walk before 
God, will be found the only security for the enjoy- 
ment of the Divine blessing, which has been pro- 
nounced upon the meck, the mourners, the pure in 
heart, and the poor in spirit; for, without the cha- 
rity by which these are influenced and governed, 
all our good works will avail nothing, though we 
may possess all other gifts and graces, so as to ap- 
pear in the sight of men as the true and acceptable 
servants and followers of Christ; who, to meekness 
and lowliness of heart, added mercy and love; 


he, “I came not to condemn, but to save the 
world, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” 

As the mission of our divine Master was one of 
love and mercy, so will that of his true followers 
even be the same, not seeking their own wills, but 
to do the will of their Father in heaven; which is 
not, that any should perish, but that all should be 


brought to repentance, and a saving knowledge of 


him and his dear Son, which is life eternal. And 
when we consider how long he has borne with and 
followed us all, amid our devious wanderings, how 
can we allow our hearts to become so hardened as 
to be insensible of our duty to him, and the crea- 
tures whom he hath made, for the purpose of his 
own glory?! 

If, through obedience to our heavenly Father, we 
are engaged to love and serve him, and his erea- 
tures, according to our measure, he will not fail to 
bless us with an evidence of our acceptance with 
him, through the mediation of his dear Son, by whom 
we have access to the throne of grace, and are en- 
abled to present our petitions for mercy, pardon, 
preservation, and help, not only for ourselves, but 
for the whole heritage of God. 

Socicty has claims upon all who are professing 
the name of Christ, for the exercise of the love and 
forbearance of the gospel, in the endeavour to pro- 
mote the progress of reformation, lest that which is 
lame, be turned out of the way, and not healed ; 
































For “ The Friend.” 

Extracts from a Work, entitled “Lectures on 

Cowper,” 
By Gro. B. Cnerver. Pub. 1856. 
(Continued from page 140.) 

“Let us note how the sight of the undevout 
gayety of a thoughtless world, in one of the great 
exchanges of its mirthfulness, affected Cowper, 
He is writing to his friend Unwin in regard to the 
seenes at Brighton :—‘ There is not, I think, s0 
melancholy a sight in the world, (a hospital is not 
to be compared with it,) as that of a thousand per- 
sons distinguished by the name of gentry, who, gen- 
tle perhaps by nature, and made more gentle by 
education, have the appearance of being innocent 
and inoffensive, yet being destitute of all religion, 
or not at all governed by the religion they profess, 
are none of them at any great distance from an 
eternal state, where self-deception will be impossi- 
ble, and where amusements cannot enter. Some of 
them, we may say, will be reclaimed: it is most 
probable, indeed, that some of them will, because 
mercy, if one may be allowed the expression, is 
fond of distinguishing itself by seeking its objects 
among the most desperate class; but the Scripture 
gives no encouragement to the warmest charity to 
hope for deliverance for them all. When I see an 
afticted and unhappy man, I say to myself, there 
is, perhaps, a man whom the world would envy, if 
they knew the value of his sorrows, which are 
possibly intended only to soften his heart, and to turn 
his affections toward their proper centre. But when 
I see or hear of a crowd of voluptuaries, who have 
no cars but for music, no eyes but for splendor, and 
no tongue, but for impertinence or folly, I say, or 
at least L see occasion to say, ‘This is madness: 
this, persisted in, must have a tragical conclusion : 
it will condemn you, not only as christians unwor- 
thy of the name, but as intelligent creatures.’ 

“Tt was a painfully vivid image with which Cow- 
per conveyed his mental state, when he said that a 
thick fog enveloped the landscape, and at the same 
time it was freezing intensely. Again and again 
we find ourselves inquiring, how could his affections 
continue so warm, so ardent, so benevolent, his in- 
terest so unabated in every good thing, his sympa- 
thy for others’ woes so tender, and his gratetul ap- 
preciation of the kindness of others so constant, his 
sensibilities undiminished to the last, and his feel- 
ings of admiration and love, susceptible of new 
friendships with congenial natures late in life? 
His power of attraction over others was almost a 
fascination; and the frankness and cordial sincerity 
with which he took the new young friends to his 
heart, whom Providence ordained to meet and bless 
him on his lonely way, were among the most de- 
lightful exhibitions of his nature. His own misery 
never made him misanthropic, but right the con- 
trary; for he was both grateful for his own bless- 
ings, and joyful in the happiness of all around him. 
The advancement of the knowledge of Christ in the 


€| world at large was always near his heart, and what- 


ever concerned the gencral welfare of mankind was 
interesting to him, secluded as he was from the 


|public, and in common, from religious socicty. In 


like manner, from his distant retreat he viewed 


for there is no surer means of winning souls unto) with painful sensations the progress of infidelity 
Christ, than by a kind, courteous, and forbearing) and of sin in every shape. 


demeanour, on the part of those who ave engaged 


K * Pe 


“The general tone of his cor- 


in his service, towards those who may be offending | respondence, his life, and his writings, up to a very 
against him, either by denying the faith of the S0S-|late period, was cheerful. ‘The Task,’ though 
pel, or departing in practice from the precepts of} written throughout bencath that intensely freezing 


his law, written in the heart. 


iPS 


Indolence leaves the door of the soul unlocked,| your sensibility or perception. 


veil of gloom which he describes, is yet a cheerful 
poem; neither fog nor frost is admitted in it to mar 
A tender melan- 


and thieves and robbers go in and spoil it of its|/choly runs through it, indeed ; a pensivencss deeply 


treasures. 





touching, and sometimes sad, but nothing of gloom. 
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There is a deep pathos, but yet a heavenly hope.|yielding a celestial melody. He had known the |our parley, his companions, probably receiving sig- 7 
Fouutains of the purest happiness are opened up in| wounded spirit and the heavenly cure. : */ nals from him, flocked in and surrounded us; but } 
it, of which you feel perfectly assured that the/It must have been in the deep consciousness of} we had no difficulty in making them know positively ; 
writer must himself have deeply tasted ; and scenes|communion with his Maker, in the profound expe-| ‘that they must remain where they were while Metek X 
of delight, and of sweet, heartfelt enjoyment arejrience of gratitude, and faith, and love, that he| went with me on board the ship. This gave me 5 
ut presented, of which you know that the poet himself} wrote those closing lines in the fifth book of ‘The |the adv antage of negotiating, with an important E 
at must have been a living part. > * The} Task :’ hostage. Although this was ‘the first time he had i 
er, following and similar passages are truly descriptive “2 weleete Geant: en ; ever seen a white man, he went with me fearlessly, i 
he of Cowper's character and pursuits. Till thou hast erst ey te oo ceeeoe ines his companions staying behind on the ice. Hickey at 
- “How various his employments, whom the world A loud hosanna sent from all thy works ; took them out what he esteemed our greatest deli- i 
ot Calls idle; and who justly, in return, Which he who hears it with a shout repeats, eacies,—slices of good wheat bre ad, and corned + 
T- Esteems that busy world an idler too! And adds his rapture to the general praise. ‘pork, with exorbitant lumps of white sugar; but ¥ 
n- a, a a garden, and perhaps his pen, ioe wabaneiein aatune wali ote wide ithey refused to touch them. They had evidently 34 
me a red ¢ fi , dis ses as , e > ° 2 
by cod imeetenes Gaede" The Author of her beauties, who, retired no apprehension of open violence from us. I found a 
‘nt Dressed to his taste, inviting him abroad— Behind His own creation, works unseen |afte rward that several among them were singly a f 
m, Can he waut occupation, who has these ? By the impure, and hears His power denied. match for the white bear and the walrus, and that i. 
Ss, Will he be idle, who has much to enjoy ? Thou art the source and centre of all minds, | they thought us & very pi ale-faced crew. f 
an Me, therefore, studious of laborious ease, _ only res ee Eternal Word! . Being satisfied with my interview in the cabin, 5: 
-. Not slothful, happy to deceive the time, rom thee departing, they are lost, and rove , ¥ 
et Not waste it, and aware that human life At random, without honour, hope, or peace. |I sent out word that the rest might be admitted to §) 
of Is but a loan to be repaid with use From 7'hee is all that soothes the life of man, ithe ship; and, although they, of course, could not ki 
ost When He shall call His debtors to account, His high endeavour, and his glad SUCCESS 5 know how their chief had been dealt with, some fi 
se From whom are all our blessings, business finds ee roe og he suffer, and his will to ae e. | nine or ten of them followed with boisterous readi- be 
is E’en here; while sedulous I seek to improve, ene . at aac of all good! hess upon the bidding. Others, in the meantime ¥ 
ts At least neglect not, or leave unemployed, —s oe of all thy gifts thy self the crown! as if di a Ave us thei .aertason he f; il by 
The mind he gave me; driving it, though slack Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, —" ee to give uss oe —— a for the fu ; 
ire Too oft, and much impeded in its work, And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” _| time of a visit, brought up from behind the land-ice 
to By causes not to be divulged in vain, (To be concluded.) as any as fifty-six “fine dogs, with their sledges, r 
an To its just point, the service of mankind. nciaipiaiiainaa and secured them within two hundred feet of ‘the ti 
ere He that attends to his interior self, : aon For “ The Friend.” | brig, driving their lances into the ice, and picketing t 
ep That has a heart, and keeps it; has a mind A Visit from the Esqui "y had . ae . ad 
2 That hungers, and supplies it; and who seeks — the dogs to them by the seal-skin traces. ‘The ani- 
are Accel. neha dissipated life, . A few days after the perilous adventure and/mals understood the operation perfectly, and lay ff 
mn lias business; feels himself engaged to achieve rescue, described in the last extracts, Dr. Kane/down as soon as it commenced. The sledges were ; 
1en No unimportant, though a silent task. received the first-visit from the band of natives with | made up of small fragments of porous bone, admi- 
ave : life all turbulence and noise may seem whom he subsequently established such close and|rably knit together by thongs of hide ; the runners .t 
nd oO him that leads it, wise, and to be praised ; friend] Satins, Fle save: * W, ne hic ER si OR tacit ac Lilt : tf 
But wisdom is a pearl, with most success friendly relations. He says: e were watching | which glistened like burnished steel, were of highly 
or Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies.” in the morning at Baker's death-bed, when one of | polished ivory, obtained from the tusks of the wal- 
SS: * Inc ’ lie eee, [oUF deck-wateh, who had been cutting ice for the|rus. 
mn : - n Cowper’s earlier poem of “ Retire- melter, came hurrying down into the cabin withthe} “ The only arms they carried were knives, con- ’ 
/Or- ment,” we find the following beautiful lines : report: ‘People halloaing ashore!’ I went up,|cealed in their boots; but their lances, which were 3 
« Man te & harp, whose chords elude the sight, followed by as many as could mount the gangway ; | lashed to the sledges, were quite a formidable wea- » 
Ow- Each yielding harmony, disposed aright ; and there they were on all sides of our rocky har-|pon. The staff was of the horn of the narwh: ul, or ot 
ut a The screws reversed (a task which, if He please, |bour, dotting the snow-shores and emerging from jelse of the thighbones of the bear, two lashed to- ‘ 
ume God in a moment executes with ease,) the blackness of the cliffs,—wild and uncouth, but | gether, or sometimes the mirabilis of the w alrus, | 
rain ; song maine pele apni evidently human beings. \three or four of them united. This last was a favour- 
ions Then, callie enidhiee sein: ane eae a Pe “ As we gathered on the deck, they rose upon|ite material also for the cross-bars of their sledges. 3 
m- As ever recompensed the peasant’s care, the more elev ated fragments of the land-ice, stand- They had no wood. A single rusty hoop from a 4 
\pa- Nor soft declivities with tufted hills, ing singly and conspicuously like the figures i in a|current-drifted cask might have furnished all the E 
ap- Nor view of waters turning busy mills, tableau ot the opera, and distributing themselves | knives of the party ; but the fleam-shaped tips of i 
his cer cate adommane aaa ae around almost in a half-circle. They were vocife-|their lances were of unmistakeable steel, and were Hl 
ecl- Nor gales that catch the scent of Saocnating goewen rating as if to attract our attention, or perhaps only iTiveted to the tapering bony point with no mean i 
new And waft it to the mourner as he roves, — . ’ Ito give vent to their surprise ; but I could make|skill. I learned afterward that the metal was ob- 4 
ife? Can call up life into his faded eye, nothing out of their cries, except : ‘ Hoah, ha, ha !’| tained in traffic from the more southern tribes. * : 
st a oo all he sees unheeded by. and ‘Ka, kaah! Ka kaah !’ repeated over and over|* * They were clad much as I have described ] 
vty | Xo mownda ike ove wounded sit feds, [again ‘Tore was light enough for me to see that|Metck, in. jumpers, boots, and white bearskin | 
his And thou, sad sufferer under nameless ill, is they brandishe ‘3 no weapons, and were only suing! breeches, with their feet decorated like his, ex grij/e. 4 
less That yields not to the touch of human skill, their heads and arms aboutin violent gesticulations.| A strip of knotted leather worn round ‘the neck, 
de- Improve the kind occasion, understand. A more unexcited inspection, showed us, too, thattheir| very greasy and dirty-looking, which no one could ‘ 
sery Gee aha Snuaiaameae numbers were not as great nor their size as Patago- | ‘be persuaded to part with for an instant, was mis- 4 
oom The purple evening and resplendent moon, nian as some of us had been disposed to fancy rat taken - first for an ornament by the crew : it was 
less- The stars that sprinkled o'er the vault of night, first. In a word, I was satisfied that they were|not until mutual hardships had made us better ac- 
him. Scem drops descending in a shower of light, natives of the country; and, calling Petersen from |quainted that we learned its mysterious uses. When 
the Shine not, or undesired and hated shine, his bunk to be my interpreter, I proceeded, unarm-|they were first allowed to come on board they were 
hat- tou ae : _ Sanne “aa ed and waving my open hands, toward a stout figure | very rude and difficult to manage. They spake 
was ‘1 tintedibnedemenes who made himself conspicuous and seemed t> have | ‘three or four at atime to each other and to us, 
the Then heaven, eclipsed so long, and this dull earth |@ greater number near him than the rest. He evi- | laughing heartily at our ignorance in not eniler- 
In Shall seem to start into a second birth: dently understood the movement, for he at once,|standing them, and then talking away as before. 
wed a er ee ae gs. eg, like a brave fellow, leaped down upon the floe and | They were incessantly in motion, going everywhere, 3 
elity uth as tedden onadatenes _ advanced to meet me fully half-way. trying doors, and squeezing themselves through 
Shall fill thee with delights unfelt before, ; “ He was nearly a head taller than myself, ex- | |dark passages, round casks and boxes, and cut into 
cor- Impart to things inanimate a voice, tremely powerful and well built, with swarthy com- ‘the light again, anxious to touch and handle every- 
very And bid her mountains and her hills rejoice. plexion and piercing black eyes. His dress was a/ thing they saw, and asking for, or else endeavour- 
ough be sound shall ae winding vales, hooded capcte or jumper of mixed white and bluc|ing to steal, everything they touched. It was the 
zing And thou enjoy an Eden ere it fails. fox-pelts, arranged with something of faney, and/more difficult to restrain them, as I did not wish 
erful “Both the gloom and the gladness of this pie- | booted trousers of white bear- skin, | which at the end |them to suppose that we were at all intimidated. 
mar | ture were drawn from Cowper's $8 own profound ex-/of the foot were made to terminate with the claws|But there were some signs of our disabled condition 
elan- | perience: he had known the ‘ screws’ reversed, the | of the animal. which it was important they should not see: it was 
eply | chords j jarring in conflict and chaos; and he had} “I soon came to an understanding with this gal- | especially necessary to keep them out of the fore- 
oom. | known the harp tuned again by the Maker, and jlant diplomatist. Almost as soon as we commenced |castle, where the dead body of poor Baker was ly- 
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ing ; and, as it was in vain to reason or persuade, 
we had at last to employ the ‘ gentle laying on of 
hands,’ which I believe the laws of all countries 
tolerate, to keep them in order. 

“Our whole force was mustered and kept con- 
stantly on the alert; but, though there may have 
been something of discourtesy in the occasional 
shoulderings and hustlings that enforced the police 
of the ship, things went on good-humouredly. Our 
guests continued running in and out and about the 
vessel, bringing in provisions, and carrying them 
out again to their dogs on the ice, in fact, stealing 
all the time, until the afternoon, when, like tired 
children, they threw themselves down to sleep. I 
ordered them to be made comfortable in the hold ; 
and Morton spread a large buffalo-robe for them, 
not far from a coal fire in the galley stove. They 
were lost in barbarous amaze at the new fuel,—too 
hard for blubber, too soft for firestone ;—but they 
were content to believe it might cook as well as 
seal’s-fat. They borrowed from us an iron pot and 
some melted water, and parboiled a couple of pieces 
of walrus-meat; but the real pi‘ce de resistance, 
some five pounds a-head, they preferred to eat raw. 
Yet there was something of the gourmet in their 
mode of assorting their mouthfuls of beef and blub- 
ber. Slices of each, or rather strips, passed between | 
the lips, either together or in strict alternation, and | 
with a regularity of sequence that kept the molars 
well to their work. ‘They did not all eat at once, 
but each man when and as often as the impulse 
prompted. Each slept after eating, his raw chunk 
lying beside him on the buffalo-skin, and, as he 
woke, the first act was to eat, and the next to sleep 
again. They did not lie down, but slumbered away 
in a sitting posture, with the head declined upon| 
the breast, some of them snoring famously.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Selected. 
CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 
Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 
His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. 
Walk in the light! and sin, abhorr’d, 
Shall ne’er defile again ; 
The blood of Jesus Christ the Lord 
Shall cleanse from every stain. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly His, 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 

Walk in the light! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness pass’d away, 

Because that light hath on thee shone 
In which is perfect day. 


Walk in the light! and e’en the tomb | 
No fearful shade shall wear ; 

Glory shall chase away its gloom, 
For Christ hath conquer'd there! 

Walk in the light ! and thine shalt be 
A path, though thorny, bright; 

For God, by grace, shall dwell in thee, 
Aud God himself is light! 


egies. 
Selected. 
“WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” | 
Oh, solemn world! Thou mighty grave, 
Where all our loved ones rest, 
As weary babes in slumber sink 
Upon their mother’s breast. 


Unsleeping Death, at night, at morn, 
At noon and eventide, 

Doth ever, through thy length and breadth, 
With noiseless footstep glide ! 


We sce the gentle flow’ret crushed 
Beneath his blasting tread, 

And ery, “ Destroying angel, spare 
The ripening fruit o’erhead !” 





\thy soul, be faithful to it. 


In vain! The trees of human life 
He shaketh in his might ; 

And earth is strown with fairest fruits, 
Green leaves, and blossoms bright. 


Oh, land of sorrow, pain, and sin! 
Through falling tears we smile, 

That in so sad a scene our stay 
Is but “a little while!” 

Hope’s banner, waving o’er the tomb, 
Proclaims a brighter home: 


The glorious motto that it bears 
Is this—* The world to come.” 


So while above the dead we weep, 
Let not our hearts rebel ; 
For Jesus, if in thee they sleep, 
They shall indeed “ do well.” 
The Leisure Hour. 
scissile sides 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

A Call to the Unfaithful Professors of Truth. 

“ We may see, how necessary it is to keep a con- 
stant watch upon our minds, for notwithstanding 
a state of convincement may be come to, and some 
degree of the operation of God’s Spirit experienced 
in the soul, yet such a state may be soon lost, 


through looking out too much at the failures of 


others. Had the Apostles been so feebly affected to- 
wards their great Lord and Master, they might have 
all fallen. What a shocking thing it must have 
appeared, theré being but twelve, that one of them 
should betray his Lord, into the hands of murderers? 
But we do not find it had any such ill effect upon 


the eleven, as to lessen their faithful regard to Jesus | 


Christ, their holy Lord. 


and feeling of his inward and spiritual appearance, 
become offended, because of the failures of some 


who may have been zealous professors? Seek and | 


labour diligently to get your minds girded with the 
girdle of Truth, and consider, that although one 
should fall to the right hand, and another to the 
left, yet God’s way is perfect, even and good. 
that hath a single eye to it, shall be blessed with 


\the renewings of the love of God upon his soul, and 


he, or she, who holds out to the end, will be saved. 
It was the unfaithful servant's slighting and neglect- 
ing the talent the Lord had mercifully fayoured 
him with, which was the cause of his being con- 
demned. 

“ Whosoever thou art, who hast been favoured 


| with the least appearance of the light of Christ in| 


It is given thee to lead 
thee out of darkness, and will, as thou follows its 


pure leading, bring thee where thou mayest have | 


free access to Christ. Through faith thou wilt draw 


of his divine virtue to thy soul, in which thy strength 


will be so increased, and thy understanding so 
brightened, that instead of stumbling at the mis- 


takes of others, thou wilt see it highly necessary to | 


take heed to thy own standing. Instead of turning 
thy back on the truth, thou wilt stand up for it, and 
in the authority of God’s power, call to those who 
are backsliding, and whether they will hear, or not, 
thou shalt find great peace and comfort in the true 
discharge of thy conscience towards thy brother, 
whom thou sawest going astray. 

“But if instead of thy christian labour, thou 
shouldst suffer the adversary to get in thy mind, 
and fill thee with prejudice against the honest and 
faithful followers of Christ, thou wilt sustain an ir- 
reparable loss, and be turned back into the wilder- 
ness again, where, by reason of unbelief, thou must 


Why should any whom) 
the Lord hath mercifully favoured with a true sense | 


He| 


be left to perish, as many of the Israelites did, who 
were murmurers against God, and slighted his ser. 
vant Moses. 

“Oh! soul, whoever thou art, who mayest read 
these lines, if, under the like besetment, my heart 
is deeply affected for thee, and my sincere breath. 
ings to God are for thy preservation. The Lord 
hath extended his goodness to the causing his da 
of light and salvation to dawn upon thy soul, and 
thou hast seen in some good degree, what is agree. 
able to the will and mind of God, so there is no 
room, to plead and say, thou didst not know what 
this will was. Consider that servant, who knew 
his Lord’s will, and did it not, was to be beaten 
with many stripes. But he that knew it not, and 
committed things worthy of stripes, was to be beaten 
with few stripes. For unto whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required. In the times of ignorance, 
it is said, God winked ; but from those to whom he 
hath given of his good Spirit, he is requiring obe- 
dience and a strict conformity to his revealed will. 
Such who fall short therein, may expect to meet with 
the like repulse as those who came to the door, 
and knocked, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us. 
IIe answered and said unto them, I know you not; 
depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. 

“It was their being found in unrighteousness, 
which caused the door to be shut against them, and 
although they might say, We have eaten and drank 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets, 
yet all this could make no way for an entrance, 
\since they had disobeyed the teachings of Christ, 
‘and were clothed with unrighteousness. We read 
\that no impure or unholy thing must enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

“Oh! all ye careless ones, who are making pro- 
'fession of the pure Truth, but live a life very con- 





\trary thereunto, ye are in danger of being shut out 
from the mansions of eternal glory, if you should be 
cut off in your transgressions! Whilst the Lord is 
pleased to call unto you in his love, turn not the 
deaf ear unto him, but listen to his voice. So ye 
may be quickened and made alive, and be raised 
out of the state of spiritual lethargy wherein you 
are so stupefied that it is not easy to make you sen- 
sible, the way wherein you are going is the way 
that leads down to death and destruction. If ye 
once come to be .quickened and made alive anew, 
and have a touch of the Divine eye-salve from 
Christ, then shall ye behold that God is full of 
|compassion, in that he cut you not off in your ini- 
quity, but was pleased to lengthen out the day of 
jhis tender merey to you. As there is a turning 
from your backslidings, then, as was said to Israel, 
I will not cause mine anger to fall upon you, for I 
am merciful, saith the Lord, and I will not keep 
‘ny anger forever. 

“ Now, dear reader, if thou art one who hast 
been a backslider, here is encouragement for thee 
to come and humble thyself, and freely acknow- 
‘ledge before the Lord thy transgression and diso- 
i\bedience to him. As thou comest in an awful fear, 
‘and makest thy addresses in humility of spirit, the 
\Lord in mercy will look down upon thee, and heal 
'thy backslidings. That thou mayst be thus happily 
jrecovered out of an estate of unrighteousness, and 
brought to a true and solid settlement in the u- 
changeable Truth, is the sincere desire of one that 
iseeketh and prayeth to God for thee, and the re- 
|demption of all the transgressors out of sin, through 
the faith of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

“Joun Esrauau.” 

“ Haddonfield, the 15th of Seventh mo., 1742.” 


Having obtained the concurrence of his friends 
at the Yearly Meeting of Ministers, held Seventh 
jmouth, 1742, John Estaugh and his companion, 
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John Cadwallader, left Philadelphia, about the 
12th of Eighth month, and sailed for Tortola. 
Elizabeth Estaugh says, “ We parted in the abound- 
ings of love and affection on that occasion.” Two 
extracts from letters received by Elizabeth, from 
Friends at Tortola, will give account of the close 
of his labours there. 

“On the 8th of the Ninth month, he arrived at 
the house of John Pickering [at Tortola] with his 
companion, John Cadwallader, where they were 
received with much love and great joy. Being 
made to rejoice together in the tender mercies and 
love of God, which was greatly manifested that day, 
to the honour and praise of his great name, and 
also to the comforting of his poor people. The 
testimonies of these servants of the Lord were with 
life and power, and were as clouds filled with rain 
upon a thirsty land. 

“But to be more particular concerning thy dear 
husband, whose memory is dear and precious to me, 
and many more whose hearts were open to receive 
the glad tidings which he brought. His godly life 
and conversation spoke him to be a true follower 
of the Lamb, and minister of Jesus Christ, whom 
he freely preached, and by the effectual power of 
whose divine love, was he called forth to our assist- 
ance, for which we bless, praise and magnify the 


Among this happy number was a little child who 
lived at Brighton, England, of whose short but in- 
structive life, a memoir has been published, the title 
of which stands at the head of this article. We 
propose to give a concise abstract of some of the 
interesting particulars. 

Thomas C—— was the son of very poor parents, 
and his only opportunities of literary education 
consisted in being at an infant school long enough 
to learn to spell words of three letters, and four or 
five attendances at a First-day school. Having an 
active and intelligent mind and a very retentive 
memory, with a great thirst for knowledge, he was 
much impressed with the pictures exhibited at the 
infant school, and by dint of close application he 
learned to read about them, though but imper- 
fectly. 

Disease soon made its appearance in a family 
seantily clothed and fed, and in 1853 he lost a 
younger brother by consumption. This event ap- 
pears first to have aroused him to a sense of his 
slender hold on life, and turned his attention to the 
momentous question, “ What will become of my soul 
\if I should die?” He was about.ten years old, 
and had a cough and other symptoms of the disease 
\of which his brother died. 





God of all our mercies. As a faithful messenger, 
with much love, in a tender frame of spirit, would 
he invite all to the fountain which had healed him. 
Oh, the deep humility that appeared in him in the 
time of his public testimony, and when in private 
conversation with his near and dear Friends, as he 
often said, we were to him, how cheerful and plea- 
sant would he be, in that blessed freedom wherein 
Christ had made him free. Innocent, harmless, 
of a cheerful countenance, yet not without a chris- 
tian gravity well becoming the doctrine he preached. 
Ile was valiant for the Truth to the last, and though 
he is gone to his grave, his memory is sweet and 
precious.” 
(To be continued.) 
sctigenlitelaiis 
For “Tho Friend.” 
“Little Tommy: A remarkable instance of the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit.” 

It is one of the distinguishing excellencies of the 
Gospel, and among the proofs of its divine origin, 
that it is adapted to the needs of man under all the 
varying circumstances of his changeful life. Whether 
the occupant of the lordly palace, or the obscure 
and neglected tenant of a miserable hovel ; whether 
skilled in all the learning of the age, or destitute of 
the opportunity and the means of mental culture, 
he who sincerely and humbly embraces it, finds in 
its blessed teachings a lamp to his path, and a guide 
to his fect ; balm to heal his wounded spirit, comfort 
amid the trials and sufferings of his pilgrimage, 
strength to resist temptations and overcome his 
spiritual enemies, power to enlarge and enlighten 
his understanding, and the application of the pre- 
cious blood of Christ—to atone for and wash away 
his past transgressions. 

It is the glory of this gospel that our Lord Jesus 
Christ not only died upon the cross as the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world ; and that with- 
out the saving application of his precious blood there 
is no remission of sin, but also that by his death he 
purchased for all men the gift of the Holy Spirit 
or Comforter which reproves them for sin, and 
guides the attentive and obedient soul into all truth. 

By taking heed to this spirit, submitting to its 
operations, and obeying its instructions, many, 
whose outward circumstances have seemed peculiar- 
ly unfavourable to a religious life, have experienced 
a growth in grace, and been made heirs of the hope 
of everlasting life, in Jesus Christ their Saviour. 


He was anxious to learn the way of salvation 
but knew not where to seek this important know- 
ledge, there seemed to be no one to instruct him. 
So eager was he to acquire it, that he would linger 
‘about the doors of the meeting places, and listen to 
the service, and by this means he gained a slight 
acquaintance with some passages of Scripture. Le 
afterwards earnestly embraced opportunities of in- 
ducing others to read to him out of the Bible ; and 
so deep and lasting was the impressions made by 
what he heard, that persons whosubsequently visited 
|him, knowing his very limited attainments in learn- 
ling, were surprised at the extent of his acquaintance 
with the Scriptures of Truth. 

Thus hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
it was his blessed experience to be filled by Him 
who giveth liberally and upbraideth not, and who 
by his Holy Spirit in the heart, still teacheth as 
never man taught. He became very serious and 
often seemed absorbed in deep thought. - On one 
of these occasions, his mother asked him what was 
the matter. He replied, “1 am thinking of my 
soul—for I know I have got a wicked heart and am 
sure I cannot go to heaven with such a heart as 
mine.” When subsequently asked what he did 
after being thus brought to see his real condition, 
he said, “ I went to my bedroom and prayed to my 
blessed Saviour to change my bad heart and give 
me a heart to love and serve him—and when [ arose 
from my knees, I knew that he had answered my 
prayer, for I felt so happy.” After this it was his 
frequent practice to retire alone and pray to his 
Father in heaven. 

Toward the close of the year 1854 the family of 
Thomas’s father came under the notice of a visitor 
of the Brighton Provident Society, and from the 
memorandums of her visits the following accounts 
are derived. 

“When I called on them,”’ says she, “I saw a 
delicate young girl by whom I was introduced to 
her younger brother and sister, who occupied sepa- 
rate beds in the same room. ‘The little boy was 
within a few days of being eleven years of age, and 
the girl was in her fifteenth year. Both looked 
much emaciated and very ill. On enquiring what 
was the nature of their illness, the poor girl answer- 
ed in a feeble voice: “ A decline.” Are you 
| hoping to get better, I queried. “ Oh! no ma’am,” 
was the affecting reply. It is a very serious thing 





to die; I rejoined, when the little boy spoke for the 


the Saviour has died for us—and, if it is his will, 
we would rather die than live.” 

“T afterwards learned much that was remarka- 
ble from his mother respecting this precious little 
fellow.” “ At the commencement of his sister's 
illness, and for some time afterward, she was not 
seriously affected by the imminent danger of her 
situation. She had at times fearful suffering which 
produced delirium. On one occasion an attack of 
this kind came on while their mother was from 
home, and on her return she found little Tommy, 
as he was usually called, on his knees, by the bed- 
side, imploring his Heavenly Father for mercy, and 
to spare his sister’s life a little longer, that she 
might be prepared for the solemn change. The 


tears rolled down his cheeks, and his weak frame 
trembled, as in earnest prayer, he thus besought the 
mercy of God for his poor, suffering and unconscious 
sister. 


He afterwards told his mother that he 
thought Fanny was dying, and that she was in an 
unrepentant state.” 

Having been taught himself in the school of 
Christ, and through the effectual operation of the 
Holy Spirit, brought to a good hope through grace ; 
his heart, expanded by the love of God, longed that 
others might come to the same happy experience. 
He manifested a deep and abiding interest in the 
spiritual welfare of every member of the family, and 
his fervent labours were blessed to the awakening 
of his father and sister, the latter of whom, as she 
approached the close of life had a well grounded 
hope of an entrance into her Heavenly Father's 
kingdom, in and through his dear Son. “ When 
speaking of this,” says the visitor, “ little Tommy 
exclaimed, while his countenance brightened with 
the fervour of his spirit, and the hectic flush deeply 
tinged his cheeks: “Oh! what a happy change 
that will be. It will be like a change from a prison 
to a palace.” 

“One day, when he had been conversing of the 
Saviour in his sweet, simple way and rejoicing as 
he often does, in the belief that he had been chosen 
one of his lambs, [asked if he had always loved 
the Saviour and had these serious feelings. He said 
mournfully: ‘Oh! no, I was a bad boy, and used 
to tell stories: But I have prayed to the Lord to 
forgive me, and I believe for my Saviour’s sake 
my sins are forgiven me.’ I enquired when he 
first began to think about the salvation of his soul. 
He replied ; ‘ When my little brother died about a 
year ago, I thought much about dying, and of the 
lake that burneth with fire; and when I heard men 
say bad words, it gave me such pain that I could 
not help erying.’” 

This sensibility was strikingly exemplified one 
day when he was so ill as scarcely to notice any- 
thing. A neighbour called and brought a child with 
her. The child displeased her, upon which she 
used some profane and angry expressions. On hear- 
ing her language he was greatly distressed, wept 
bitterly, and entreated the woman never again to 
use such words! She was suprised to see the child 
so much afilicted and concerned about her, and it 
is believed the incident made an impression on her 
mind which will not soon be forgotten. 

“The next time I visited him I observed a great 
change. His mother told me had been much worse; 
his breathing had become more difficult, with pains 
all over his body. His patience, however, has been 
extraordinary. When his great sufferings excited 
expressions of pity from those near him, he said : 
‘It is nothing to what my Saviour suffered when 
he was nailed to the cross. At another time he 
said : ‘ When I think of forever and ever in heaven, 
I am so happy.’” 

He was at times greatly favoured with the over- 








first time, and in gentle accents said: “ Yes, but|shadowing presence of the Holy Spirit, and remark- 
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ed that his Saviour came so near to him, that it} justly be regarded as the father of English poetry, 


seemed sometimes as if he could almost see him. On 
the visitor enquiring of the sick sister if she did not 
wish to recover and enjoy herself like other young 
people, she answered: “ Oh! no—if the Lord will 
but take us to himself, we would much rather die 
than live.” 

“They are very grateful,” says the visitor, “ for 
every little thing done for them, and express their 
obligation even when they have scarcely breath to 
utter it. In answer to my inquiries as to their com- 
forts and necessities, Tommy meckly replied : ‘ The 
Lord does not let us want for anything.’ His anxie- 

. ty for the salvation of his nearest relations continued 
unabated, and hymns particularly relating to the 
subject are his especial favourites and are often re- 
ferred to by him. ‘The concluding stanza of one of 
them is as follews, viz: 

‘ Suffer me to run to Him; 
Gentle sisters, come with me— 
O that all I love but knew Him, 
Then my home a heaven would be.’ 


“Another, of which he was very fond, has the 
following lines : 
‘QO, hasten, brother, to implore, 
And stay not for to-morrow’s sun, 
For fear thy season should be o’er 
Before the evening’s stage be run. 
4, hasten, brother, to return, 
And wait not for to-morrow’s sun ; 
Perhaps thy lamp may cease to burn 
Before salvation’s work be done.’” 
(To be concluded.) 
‘stclilpipiadinnie 
“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 167.) 
Oxford, England, Oct. 11, 
About eight miles distant from Oxford, is the 
palace of Blenheim, the residence of Churchill, the 
justly celebrated Duke of Marlborough. This splen- 
did pile of architecture, named the palace of Blen- 
heim, from the village of Blenheim on the banks of 
the Danube, where Marlborough successfully fought| 
the French ‘and Bavarians, was erected under the 
direction of Sir John V anbrugh, an eminent archi-| 
tect in the reign of Queen Anne. The numerous 
works of Vanbrugh are characterized by architec- 
tural skill; but the evidences of genius which they 
display, have not exempted them from the criticism 
of heaviness in their appearance ;—a criticism which | 
was so frequently and in some cases so justly made, | 
that it gave rise to the caustic couplet, which it was| 
thought might appropriately form a part of his 
epitaph :— 


1852. 





“Lie heavy on him, earth; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Blenheim palace was built, chiefly though not 
exclusively, at the expense of "the English nation, 
for the Duke of Marlborough ; and in acknowledg- 
ment of his great services, both in council, and in 
many a hard-fought ficld. of battle. Among the 
distinguished men of England, Marlborough stands 
prominent ; and the remark is sometimes made, 
that in many of his traits of character, and espe- 
cially in the incidents of his political and military 
history, he resembled the Duke of Wellington, 
whose recent death has produced so profound a 
sensation. 

In visiting the palace of Blenheim it was a plea- 
sure to me to pass through the ancient town of 
Woodstock, which was once a flourishing place, and | 
has some historical celebrity. I found none of the 
smaller towns of England, in the arrangement and 
appearance of their streets and buildings, carrying 
back my mind so distinctly to the state of things, 
as it probably existed two centuries ago. It may 
be proper to remark here, that Chaucer, who may 





| England is to me classie ground. 


It is not onl 
and who will compare well with the poets of any’ the place of the residence of 1 my ancestors, and thus 


age or country, resided here for some time; and|endeared by a series of associations, which are 
has made a number of allusions in his writings to strong and peculiar, but almost every spot, which a 


the beautiful scenery in its neighbourhood. * 


* | stranger visits, has some close and interesting con- 


In going to the palace, I passed from Woodstock | nection with history and literature. In this vicinity, 


through a quadrangular space on the right hand | 
of which Chaucer resided, and then through a large! 
triumphal arch, erected by the Duchess of Marl-| 


borough, the year after the decease of the Duke. 


This arch, which is of the Corinthian order, is an/ its sight marked by two large syeamore trees, 
On the side next 
to Woodstock is a Latin inscription, with an Eng-|i 
lish translation on the opposite side, to this effect ;— 
that it was erected by his wife, as a monument of 
her husband’s glory and a testimonial of her own! 


object of considerable attraction. 


affection. 

I had advanced within the gateway of this arch 
but a few paces, when I felt myself to be in the} 
presence of a combined scene of the works of art 
and nature, rarely exceeded in extent and beauty ; 


—before me, in a southern direction, the vast palace, | 


with its turrets and minarets, obscured in part, but 


not with any unfavourable effect on the general out- | 


line, by the luxuriant beeches and elms; in another 
direction a fine shect of water r spanned by a superb 


for instance, was the residence of Chaucer; here 
are the memorials of a man, who fills, with one or 
two exceptions, the most conspicuous place i in Eng- 
lish history; and here within these very domains, 
was 
once an ancient palace which had its attractions in 
|its day and was the frequent resort of royalty; of 
| which, however, there are at present no remains, 
It was within the walls of this ancient royal resi- 
idence, that the princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
Elizabeth queen of England, was confined as a 
| prisoner by her sister, Queen Mary. During her 
imprisonment here the room assigned her was once 
on fire, whether by design or otherwise is not known, 
and her life was endangered by it. With that high 
'and impassioned spirit, of which she afterwards 
| gave evidence, she felt her imprisonment very keen- 
ly; and one day when she saw a milkmaid passing 
r| by her window and singing in the gaiety of her 


‘humble heart, the tears rolled down the cheeks of 


stone bridge; on the rising grounds beyond the) the princess, and the wish eseaped her lips,—a wish 


bridge, a lofty column erected tothe memory of the| 


Duke; ’and on ev ery side the park, withitsundulating 
grounds, its green openings, its herds of deer reposing] 
quietly or standing gracefully erect at gaze, and its| 
clumps and groups of trees. The column, ‘erected | 
in honour of the Duke, stands on an eley ated piece 
of ground; and being itself of the great height of] 
an hundred and thirty feet, and surmounted at its 
summit by a lofty statue of the distinguished man 
to whom it is erected, with no buildings or other 
objects near, which might have 
one’s attention from it, it has the aspect of some 


repose of conscious majesty and strength, and sur- 
veying at leisure the splendid domain around him. 
Passing on to the Mall, which is a wide and| 
thickly- «shaded avenue, leading from another gate | 
of the Blenheim domain, called the Kensington 
Gate, and turning to the right and passing through 
the vast iron doors of the Eastern Gateway, I found 


monument, erected by a nation’s 
honor of the public services of one of her distin- 
guished sons. Blenheim is not only a palace, but 
a great repository of the works of art; and on en- 
tering within it I almost forgot the vast extent and 
strength of the building and the genius displayed 
in its construction, in ‘the contemplation of the 
sculptures, statuary, and paintings which adorn it 
within. I will not undertake to give an account of] 
the various rooms which are politely opened to the 
visitor, any further than to say they are adorned} 
on every side with works from the hands of the 
most distinguished masters. ” ° - 

I was surprised to find in this palace, erected as 
it was without any specific view to literary or 
scientific objects, a very valuable library, consisting 
of seventeen thousand volumes. The Library Room, 
an hundred and eighty-three feet in length, occupies! 
the entire south-west front of the palace, and favor- 
ably impresses the visitor by its size, proportions, 
and numerous and rich decorations. In this room 
there is a white marble statue of Queen Anne 
highly finished, by Rysbrach. She is represented 
in her coronation robes, and on the pedestal is the 
following inscription :— 


To the memory of Queen Anne! Under whose aus- 
pices John Dakeof Marlborough conquered, and to whose 


expressed by many others in high stations,—that a 





the effect to divert! 


‘been excavated. 


condition in life equally happy ‘and equally humble 
had been her own. She composed, while immured 
here, a number of verses, written with charcoal on 
| the window-shuttcr of her prison-room, which have 
| been preserved,—beginning as follows :— 


“Qh, fortune! How thy restless wavering state, 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit.” 


About three miles distant from the palace of Blen- 
heim, but on the lands of the Duke of Marlborough, 


a small quadrangular Roman villa has lately been 
mighty but solitary existence, standing in the calm! 


discovered. Like many ancient towns and cities, it 
had been covered up and hidden for centuries in 


|the earth, which had gathered around it, but has 


been brought to light within a few years. Time 
did not allow me to go and see it, but I learned 
that the foundations of an ancient building had been 
traced ; that rooms and passages, ornamented with 


|tesselated pavements, had been discovered,—also, 
myself within the walls of this splendid palatial! 
munificence in| 


baths, urns, and articles of earthen ware. It is 
said, that numerous coins, some of them silver, have 
The Romans evacuated Britain 
in the year 448 ; and the supposition, therefore, is, 
that the remains of this villa must be at least four- 
teen hundred years old. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——_e————— 


Health from Breathing. —Those persons in easy 
circumstances, or those who pursue sedentary em- 
ployment within doors, use their lungs but little, 
breathe but little air in the chest, and thus, inde- 
pendently of positions, contract a wretchedly small 
chest, and lay the foundation for the loss of health 
and beauty. All this can be obviated by a little 
attention to the manner of breathing. Recollect, 
the lungs are like a bladder in their structure, and 
can stretch open to double their size with perfect 
safety, giving a noble chest, and perfect immunity 
from consumption. The agent, and the only agent 
required, isthe common air we breathe : supposing, 
however, that no obstacle exists external to the chest, 


»| such as lacing it tight with stays, or havingthe shoul- 


ders lic upon it. On rising from the bed in the morn- 
ing, place yourself in an erect posture, with your 
head thrown back, and your shoulders entirely off 
from the chest; then inhale all the air that can 


be got in; then hold your breath, and throw your 





munificence he and his posterity with gratitude owe the 
possession of Blenheim. A, Dp. MDCCXXVI. 





arms off behind ; hold your breath as long as pos- 


sible. 


Repeat these long breaths as many times as 
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you please. Done in a cold air it is much better, | of these, is where men, through pride, lust, ambition, | government of New Zealand. Additional attractions 
because the air is much denser, and will act more|or envy, show themselves furious, and zealous to| will be offered in an equable and salubrious climate, 
powerfully in expanding the chest. Exercising the | satisfy and fulfil their desires and affections. From|in which there is no great heat in summer, nor 
chest in this manner, it will become flexible and |this zeal did Cain slay Abel, Ishmael mocked Isaac,| severe cold in winter. In Auckland, situated in a 
expansible, and will enlarge the capacity and size|Esau hated Jacob, &c. A second kind is, where|bay on the eastern coast, the thermometer rose only 
of the lungs. , men who are not faithful to the principles of reli-|once as high as 84 deg. F., or descended as low as 
—__—_++—_ gion they profess to acknowledge as true; being|36 deg., and seldom was it below 40 deg. F. The 

an For “The Friend.” | conscious themselves, and known to be such as are|place in the northern hemisphere, and in Europe, 

Christian Love and Charity. vicious and profligate, yet do violently persecute 


which is on an isothermal line, or one of the same 

The nature of christian love and charity is fully|and oppress others, who differ from them; though|mean annual temperature as Auckland, is the 

and abundantly described in the Holy Scriptures,|these be not only equal to them, but even by their} famed Montpelier, in France. The former is in lat. 

where it is preferred before all other virtues and|own acknowledgment, exceed them, in temperance|36 deg. 51 min. 8., and long. 174 deg. 45 min. E., 

properties whatsoever, as that which comprehendeth | and virtue; having nothing to charge them with,/and the latter is in lat. 43 deg. 36 min. N., and 
in it all other perfections, and is the root and spring} but they agree not with them in judgment and prac- 


long. 3 deg. 52 min. E.; but in Montpelier the dif- 
of them. There can be no true virtue, but that |tico in matters of religion. ‘This apparently is a| ference between the hottest and the coldest month 
which proeeedeth from love; hence God himself is 


false zeal, and not of God. For, if it proceeded|is 68 deg. of Fahrenheit ; whereas in Auckland the 
called love, as being that under which all his innu-|from the true love of God, it would first operate in} difference is 19 deg. 8 min. F. 
merable and unutterable perfections are included.| themselves to the removing of all those things, which} Continual movement is given to the atmosphere 
By this love we are redeemed from the corruption of| they acknowledge to be contrary to this love of God,|by winds which blow either from the north and 
our nature, and have received the benefit of a Me-|before it exerted itself towards others; seeing, as}the north-west, or from the south and the south- 
diator. This is the banner wherewith God covereth|the proverb is, charity begins at home. Like this|west. Out of three hundred and sixty-five days, 
his children: this is that which constrained our|was the zeal of the Scribes and Pharisees, who per-|there were only twelve which could be called calm 
Lord Jesus Christ to lay down his life for us—the|secuted Christ for a breaker of the law, which they|}days ; during two hundred and thirteen the wind 
exercise of it is given by Christ, as the princi- did not fulfil. A third sort is of such, who indeed| was from the north or north-west ; and during one 
pal token of his dis sciples. It is numbered as the] walk strictly to their own principles, making con-|hundred and nineteen from the south or south-east. 
first fruit of the Spirit—it is called the fulfilling of] science of their way, but being blinded in their under-| In one feature, the frequency of rain, English set- 
the law; for to love God above all things, and our|standing, do persecute truth, supposing it be error.|tlers will be reminded continually of their own hu- 
neighbour as ourselves, is the sum not only of the} Of this number was Paul before his conversion, be-|mid climate. Here it produces almost everywhere 
law, but of the gospel also. Paul giveth to thisjing as to the law blameless, and persecuting the}an abundant supply of water, as evinced both in 
love or charity the preeedence before “either faith or} saints out of zeal. A fourth or last sort is, when|numerous springs, streamlets and rivers, and the 
hope. By his description of it, the excellency of|men being truly enlightened in their unders tanding, facility with which, as at Auckland, water can be 
love is shown; so the necessity of pressing after it,| but their ‘will, heart and affections, not being thor. procured by digging a few feet below the surface. 
and living in it will be readily acknowledged by all] oughly leay ened with the love of God, do condemn| Another genial “effect of an atmosphere so generally 
true christians. The testimony which is required |things justly reprovable, but not out of the pure} charged with moisture, is the richness and the peren- 
of our really being in the love of God, Christ him-| drawings of divine love, but from a mixture of se/f} nial verdure of vege tation in this favoured island. 
self signifieth to us: ‘If you love me, keep my |? the forwardnessof their avn will,as not suffering | Everywhere trees and shrubs grow on the margin 
commandments.’ As the beloved disciple John|any to be contrary unto them. ‘This wrong zealjof the sea without injury from the salt spray. 
saith, showing us the falxchood of such, as pretend jought to be watched against; and those who are} There remains a still higher recommendation of 
to know God, and yet do not so, ‘ He that saith,! guilty of it, it were fit they waited to be redeemed| New Zealand than any which we have as yet no- 
he knows God, and keeps not his commandments,|from it. But the pure, undefiled zeal, that is ac-|ticed. It is in the fine physical organization of its 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him;’ so it may be) ceptable to God, is that which proceeds, not only} native inhabitants, and the entire adaptation of its 
also said, he that says he loves God, and keeps not! from a pure and ‘ear understanding, but also from} climate to the constitutions of European settlers, and 
his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in|a renewed and sanctified will, which moves not of|of their children who show no deterioration from 
him; according as the same Apostle saith, ‘ For| or from self, but from and for the Lord.— Univer-|the original stock, as they are represented to do in 
this is the love of God, that we keep his command-|sal Love, by R. Barclay. New South Wales and in Van Dieman’s Land; 
ments.’ Hence it is apparent that love without} While ‘being professedly zealous for the truth, it)and hence it may be said with some confidence, 
purity is but a false pretence 5 and that whatsoever |is needful to look into our own hearts, to see whe- that no country is better suited than New Zealand 
hinders from the practice of this love of God, or|ther the love of God is the moving spring, and|for a colony of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
withdraws from the obedience of the least of his! whether love to our brother is one of the essential] New Zealand, on the other side of the globe 
commands, is to be denied, and no ways to be en-|fruits. To cast out the names of the disciples of|from Iceland, and in its climate and vegetable pro- 
tertained ; as being either the love of the devil, the|Christ to reproach, not allowing them to be con-|ductions contrasting so strongly with this latter 
love of the world, or the love of sclf, and not the|trary to us in judgment on any non-essential point,|island, bears, notwithstanding, a close affinity to it 
love of the Father. As from the love of Giod, there|is a wrong zeal, not founded in divine love, and|in its pseudo-v oleanic phenomena— including, espe- 
ariseth a great fervency and desire of mind, that it) must injure the cause we advocate. Not only does} cially, the number and variety of its thermal springs 
may be wholly united with the Lord, and made|it inflict an injury upou others, but it recoils upon|and thermal lakes, and its geysers—ejections of 
conformable unto his will in all things, so from | the individual, blinds his vision, hardens his feel-| water andsand—and mud, fumaroles and solfataras. 
hence ariseth also a certain aversion from , indigna-| ings, and may finally land him in the condition to|'These are connected with ‘the voleano of Tongariro, 
tion of, and even hatred to, whatsoever is contrary | ¢ eall light darkuess, and to put darkness for light,|standing in the centre of the northern Island or 
thereunto, or has a tendency to lead from it, which|so that he shall not know whither his course tends, 


division of New Zealand, and with its crater still 
Is commonly called zeal, which zeal having a right|or what spirit he is governed by. smoking. 




























































foundation, and proceeding purely from the love of — We are told, every now and then, of Nature’s 
Gad, is a great virtue, greatly to be commended |New Zealand: Its Bonarkable Warm and Hot Springs} hidden laboratory, in which she prepares those im- 
and presse dl atter ; and the defect thereof is justly and Lakes. 


mense masses of mineral and saline substances 
which are afterwards brought to the light of day, 
wrought out in such various shapes and fashions, 
and applied to such a variety of purposes by the 
ingenuity of man for the gratification of his wants 


reprovable in a christian. Paul commends the| New Zealand, with a wonderful variety of ther- 
Corinthians for their zeal—and for this end has the) mal sources, supplying water, vapour and gases 
grace of God appeared unto all, that there might|for every exigency of pleasure and the cure of 
be a people gathered zealous of good works. disease, will one day be resorted to by large num- 


But as there is a true zeal, so there is a false one; \bers from the then republican States of Australia| and the indulgence in luxurious enjoyments. Some 
and it is not more needful to have the one, than it}and Polynesia, as well as from the remoter Bur- 


of the grand processes of subterranean origin are 
is to avoid the other. Now as the true ol pro- }mah and Hindostan. Nor will visitors be wanting | finished under our eyes, on the surface, as in the 
ceedeth only from the pure love of God, and a!from Europe itself, and especially from the British| eruptions of volcanoes, the flow of mineral and ther- 
simple regard to his honour and glory, so the false| Is sles, who will find a people of their own race,|mal springs, and the deposit, from clear waters, of 
zeal proceedeth from the love of something else, and speaking their own language, and living under|: salts of different kinds, in, sometimes, very large 
the regard to other things. Of this false zeal there! kindred institutions with those of their own country.| quantities, as in the regular salines, and in the hot 
are soecnel kinds as well as degrees ; all of which,| Of it they will be still further reminded by old springs of Vichy, Carlsbad, Xe., 
though they ought to be shunned, yet some are far] familiar names, as of the Thames, given to one of} In New Zealand, nature’ 8 laboratory is very ac- 
wore hurtful and pernicious than othe vrs. The worst|the largest rivers, and of Auc kland, as the seat of] tive, and so also is nature's kitchen and pharmacy. 
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Shesupplies from the numerous hot springs of this 
island, water at a boiling temperature, which is used 
by the nativesto cook their victuals, or when a differ- 
ent style is required, the food is done in the steam 
which rises from the springs or through the crevices 
of rocks, which last are often hot enough to allow of 
baking also being carried on. In all these fashions 
of preparing food there is a uniformity of moist heat 
in the water and in the vapour, and of dry heat in the 
rocks, which the most exacting of culinary artists 
look for in vain in the best appointed kitchens of 
the great capitals of Europe or of our own country. 

Nature’s pharmacy is here on a large scale. The 
island abounds in baths, measured not by feet, but 
by furlongs and miles, and of every variety—cold, 
warm, hot and vapour, for general or local applica- 
tion. Some examples of the last mentioned modes 
are quite novel, but they are at the same time, de- 
cidedly practical and to the purpose. With us, 
when a man wishes to warm himself thoroughly, 
he stands with his back to the fire, and with hands 
behind his back, taking good care, the while, not to 
burn his coat while he is warming his body. The 
New Zealander, losing no time in studying propor- 
tionate distances, sets himself down at once—not, 
indeed, in the fire, but in the warmth-supplying 
water of an extemporancous seat-bath. There he can 
sit and chat or take a nap, and even pass an entire 
night. If, again, he wishes to vary the sensations 
produced by baths of different media, he has his 
choice either of the water of the limpid spring or 
that thickened to the consistence of cream, or, final- 
ly, of mud or argillaceous earth itself—all of them of 
a high temperature. After a time the doctors will 
come along, and with German refinement and ab- 
stractions, and some mystifications, tell their civi- 
lized patients the consistence and the degree of tem- 
perature of the bath to meet this or that indication, 
and the time necessary to procure the bath-shower, 
the crisis, &e. What glorious days are in store for 
the sick and the invalid in this distant island of the 
Pacific, and with what pharmacological conceits 
their brains will be puzzled by some new Priesnitz, 
rejoicing, perhaps, in an euphonious New Zealand 
title, such as Korra-Korra, from Eaheinomauwe. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 17th ult. 
The Swiss difficulty has been terminated, the Commit- 

tee of both Houses of the Swiss Federation having adopt- 
ed a resolution to release the insurgent prisoners. No 
formal engagements have been made by Prussia, but it 
is understood the King renounces all claim to the sove- 
reignty and revenue of Neufchatel. The two castles of 
Neufchatel and Lochelle, however, remain the King’s 
private property, and their revenues are to be disbursed 
in local charities. 

Advices from China had been received to the 24th of 
Eleventh mo. The Governor of Canton continued un- 
yielding. The American vessels of war had destroyed 
the barrier forts. It is stated, in explanation of the 
Americans being involved in the quarrel, that the Chinese 
having offered a price for the heads of the English, some 
American heads were sent in by mistake. The original 
cause of hostilities appears to have been even more 
trifling than it was first represented. The boat's crew, 
arrested by the Chinese authorities, were all Chinese, 


were on board a Chinese boat, but tt carried an English 
jlag. 

The Russian army in Circassia had met with a dis- 
astrous defeat. They were forced to retreat, with a loss 
of 2000 men and their artillery. 
was killed. 

The Portuguese Cortes met on the Ist ult. The King 
expressed thanks to England and the United States for 
the succour afforded to the famishing inhabitants of the 
Cape de Verdes. 








The Russian General | 
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jand large quantities of gold have been washed out. 
(some of whom were charged with piracy,) and they 


| but little loss by fire, dnring the last year, the total es- 
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A bill relative to the treatment of slaves on Prussian 
territory, has been-prepared and laid before the Cham- 
bers, by which every slave that touches Prussian soil, is 
to be considered free. 

From Constantinople, it is stated that the diplomatic 
conferences respecting the Danubian Principalities, con- 
tinued. The Porte proposed to establish two classes of 
Boyards, or noble proprietors of land, great Boyards and 
small Boyards, but the Ambassadors objected to this 
division, and resolved that only one uniform class of 
land proprietors is to exist. 

Meetings continue to be held throughout Great Bri- 
tain against the tax on incomes. A second Submarine 
Atlantic Telegraph Company has been organized in Lon- 
don, to go direct to the shores of the United States. 

The Liverpool cotton market was quiet, with but little 
demand for speculation or export; prices had slightly 
declined. The flour market was inactive, at a decline of 
6d. per bbl. In corn there was a moderate business, at 
33s. 6d. a 33s. 9d. per 480 lbs. The London money 
market was without change. Consols, 93}. 

CHILI.—This country continues to progress in pros- 
perity, and, unlike all the other Spanish American Re- 
publics, is free from civil strife. Railroad trains now 
run from Valparaiso to Limache, and it was expected that 
the line would be extended to Santiago speedily. A 
floating dock has been erected in the harbour of Val- 
paraiso, capable of admitting ships of 800 tons. The 
astronomical labours of Moesta, Director of the Santiago 
Observatory, were about being published by the Gov- 
ernment. The harvest, then about commencing, pro- 
mised an abundant yield. Two Ministers from Costa 
Rica were expected in Chili, their mission being to or- 
ganize with Chili and Peru, a plan of jointly opposing 
filibustering invasions. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—When last heard from, Walk- 
er was surrounded by the Central Americans, destitute 
of provisions, and his army reduced to about five hun- 
dred men, all that remained of 7000, who have at vari- 
ous times been sent from the United States, to sustain 
him. Considerable reinforcements have recently sailed 
from New Orleans and New York ; but at the latest dates 
the Costa Ricans held possession of Greytown, which 
cuts off the communication of Walker with the Atlantic 
coast. Most of the Americans who have gone to Ni- 
caragua, have died of disease. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The House Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means have reported an amended Tariff 
bill, which they estimate will reduce the annual revenue 
about fourteen millions of dollars. It is proposed to re- 
duce the duty on sugar, molasses, lead, salt, wool and 
hemp, to ten per cent.ad valorem. Iron, cotton, woolen 
and silk manufactures to be retained as now. The Com- 
mittee on Territories have reported a bill for the relief 
of the people of Kansas, which provides for a new elec- 
tion of members of the legislative Assembly, and de- 
clares all the acts and proceedings of the Pro-slavery 
Legislature invalid, and of no binding force or effect. 
Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina, who acquired no- 
toriety by his assault on Senator Sumner, died at Wash- 
ington on the 27th ult., after a short illness. A bill has 
passed the House, fixing the boundaries of Minnesota, 
and authorizing the people thereof to frame for them- 
selves a Constitution and State government. The pro- 
posed new State will embrace about 70,000 square miles, 
leaving west of the boundary about 90,000 square miles, 
to be hereafter erected into a government, by the name 
of Dacotah. A similar bill in relation to Oregon, has 
been passed. The new State will have an area of 57,000 
square miles; its present population is estimated at 
90,000. 

California. — A late arrival at New York brought 
$1,170,000 in specie, and San Francisco dates to the 5th 
ult. Business at San Francisco was extremely dull. 
The arrival of gold from the interior was increasing, but 
there was still’a scarcity. The total export of gold from 
that port during 1856, amounted to $50,697,484, being 
$5,514,803 more than in the previous year. Much rain 
had fallen in all parts of the State, except the southern, 
in some sections of which the fields were destitute of 
vegetation, and the cattle dying of starvation. In the 
northern mining regions, the rains have fallen copiously, 


More snow has fallen on the coast range than for seven 
years previously. There is said to be no disposition in 
California to repudiate the State debt. It was expected 
the Legislature would pass a bill authorizing the pay- 
ment of the debt, and submitting the matter to a vote of 
the people for ratification. San Francisco has sustained 


timates amounting to only $105,000. The San Francisco 
Herald urges the Democratic members of the Legislature 
to give an unqualified pledge in favour of the Kansas Ne- 
braska act. It says: “ We have no hesitation in asserting 












































the probability that, before the lapse of six years, the Se. 
nate of the United States will be called upon for the prac. 
tical assertion of the principle of that law by the admission 
of a slave State on the Pacific coast, north of thirty-six de. 
grees and thirty minutes.” A movement is on foot among 
the Chinese to return to their native country. Accord- 
ing to the most reliable statistics published, there are at 
present about 38,000 of this race of people,in the State 
of California. 

Oregon.—The dates are to Twelfth mo. 20th. The 
Legislature has passed a bill providing for a vote by the 
people, on the question of forming a State Constitution, 
Heavy snows have fallen in the territory. The gold 
mines in the southern portion of Oregon, are said to be 
paying well this winter. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291; of scarlet 
fever, 50. 

Miscellaneous.—Marine Losses.—In the late gales on 
the British coasts, about 400 vessels met with serious 
damage, and of that number 150 were driven ashore, and 
80 totally wrecked. There was also great loss of life in 
many instances. 

More Camels.—Another importation of camels, (41 in 
number,) has arrived at New Orleans, for the U. S. gov- 
ernment. Those first imported are found to thrive and 
answer a good purpose. 

A Hurricane.—A terrific hurricane devastated the 
Philippine Islands on the 27th of Tenthmo. Many thou- 
sands of houses were destroyed. 

Burning a Slave—A negro at Abbeville, Ala., having 
murdered his master, he was recently burned to death, 
in the presence of from 4000 to 5000 spectators. 

Ice-Bound.—The New Haven Register says, that Long 
Island and Connecticut are now connected by solid ice 
for the first time since the memory of man. 

British Railways.—At the close of 1856, there were 
8760 miles of railroad in Great Britain, constructed at 
an average cost of £34,782 per mile. The traffic receipts 
of the year amounted to £22,995,500. 

Trade of Honolulu, S. I—On the 3d of Twelfth mo., 
there were 63 whalers and 10 other ships, mostly large 
vessels, lying in the harbour of the port. 

Insolvency.—The number of failures in the United 
States, in 1856, is said to have been 2705, with an ag- 
gregate of liabilities, amounting to over fifty millions of 
dollars. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joel Evans, agt., Pa., for Nathan 8S. 
Yarnall, $2, vol. 30; from Chas. Perry, agt., R. L., for 
Sarah Green, $2, vol. 30. 

Omitted, Eleventh mo. 15, 1856.—Received from Chas. 


Perry, agt., R. 1, for Ruth A. Foster and John Peckham, 
$2 each, vol. 29. 





Diep, in Westerly, R. I., on the 23d of Twelfth month 
last, ELizaBeTH Perry; a member of South Kingstown 
Monthly Meeting, aged 68 years. She was graciously 
sustained in much patience, through a very painful ill- 
ness; her language being repeatedly, ‘I feel that my 
suffering is none too much; that I can bearitall.”” She 
said, that a great many comfortable passages of Scrip- 
ture passed through her mind; instancing the promise 
to those that mourn in Zion, that there shall be given 
unto them “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness,” 
which, we doubt not, has been verified to her; and that 
she has entered into that city, where “the Lord God will 
Wipe away tears from off all faces.” 

, at his residence, Greenwich, N. J., on Sixth-day 
evening, the 16th ult., Gzorce Bacon, in the 77th year 
of his age; a much esteemed member and elder of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N.J- 

, on the 22d ult., at New Baltimore, Green Co., 
N. Y., Jeremian T. Bepern, aged nearly 58 years; @ 
member of Coeymans Mouthly Meeting. He was ena- 
bled to bear a lingering illness with exemplary patience, 
appearing fully resigned to the divine will respecting 
him. He expressed his willingness to go, and that he 
felt prepared, believing that he was not deceived, though 
he knew Satan sometimes transforms himself as into an 
angel of light, and would deceive, if it were possible, the 
very elect. On its being evident that he was failing fast, 
he was asked, if he knew those around him? he replied, 
“I know you all; my faculties are not impaired; it is 
better for me to depart, and be with Christ.” On the 
morning before he died, he petitioned, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” His removal is deeply felt by his 
family and friends, but they have the sustaining hope, 
that, through divine mercy, he is gathered ..4 the just 
of all generations. 
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